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THE PARIS WINTER SEASON. 


M. MavrE- intends evidently to manage the Théatre 
Italien of Paris on very different principles from 
those observed in the direction of our Royal Italian 
Opera ; for instead of taking his stand almost exclu- 
sively on the ancient repertory, he has arranged to 
bring out during the approaching season no less 
than five new works. The first on the list is M. 
Gaston Salvayre’s Richard III., an opera already 
given in Italian with great success at St. Petersburg. 
The second is M. Théodore Dubois’s Aben Hamet, 
the third M. Victorin Jonciére’s Chevalier Fean, the 
fourth M. Diaz’s Benvenuto Cellini, and the fifth, M. 
Gilbert Desroches’s Joel. Not only these works 
but even the names of the composers will, to most 
English readers, be altogether new. Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Delibes, Godard are known to us; but 
not Desroches, Diaz, Jonciére, Dubois, and Sal- 
vayre. With the exception of Foel all M. Maurel’s 
new works are in four acts; and Richard III. is in 
eight tableaux corresponding to the eight principal 
scenes of Shakespere’s tragedy. The singers 
engaged for the interpretation of the above operas 
and of many more borrowed from the Italian reper- 
tory familiar to all Europe are Mdme. Adelina Patti, 
Mdme. Sembrich, Mdme. Tremelli, Signor Nicolini, 
and M. de Reszke. M. Maurel, too—certainly one 
of the finest baritones of the day—will himself 
appear. There is said to be a good chance, more- 
over, of Mdme. Nilsson and Signor Gayarre joining 
thecompany. In regard to Mdme. Patti and Mdme. 
Nilsson, M. Maurel seems to reckon without 
America, for which fortunate country both these 
illustrious singers are known to have been secured. 
Probably, however, Mdme. Patti will appear at 
the Théatre Italien fora few nights immediately 
before her departure for the United States. 

At the Grand Opera the principal dramatic 
soprano is still Mdme. Krauss. The principal light 
soprano will be Mdme. Isaac; the leading tenor, M. 
Salomon ; and one of the leading baritones M. 
Melchisedec. These names will scarcely please the 
opponents of “Judaism in music.” But Mdme. 
Isaac, M. Salomon, and M. Melchisedec are all 
excellent artists. They will be associated with 
seven other sopranos, three contraltos, six tenors, 
three baritones, and eleven basses, of whom with 
the exception of M. Lassalle, the baritone, and M. 
Gailhard, the bass, none are known in England. 
With a greater number of singers and a longer 
season, M. Vancorbeil does not promise nearly so 
Many new works as M. Maurel. He will produce, 
however, an opera on the subject of Egmont by M. 
Gaston Salvayre (already mentioned in connecti 





with Richard III.) anda lyrical version of Tabarin 
by M. Paul Ferrier, the author of the piece played 
under that name some years ago at the Comédie 
Francaise. Egmont, in which the librettists have 
followed closely the drama of Goethe, is in four 
acts; Tabarin in only two. Besides the new opera 
and operetta which, by the terms of the subvention, 
the manager is bound to produce, a new ballet (also 
an affair of stipulation) will be brought out. Itisto 
be called, after Lafontaine’s fable from which the 
idea of the piece is derived, Les deux Pigeons, The 
music for it has been composed by M. Andre 
Messager. 

The Comédie Francaise, with an admirable com- 
pany, which consists of twenty-four sociétaires and 
thirty-two pensionnaires, and includes Got, De- 
launay, Coquelin, and Mounet-Sully among the 
men, Madeline Brohan, Reichemberg, Baretta, 
Samary, and Blanche Pierson among the women, is 
preparing a large number of new pieces. The one 
actually in rehearsal is a comedy by M. Raymond 
Deslandes, called Antoinette Rigaud. This will be fol- 
lowed by another comedy from the pen of M. Gondi- 
net, entitled Un Parisien Raymonde, the work of MM. 
Theuriet and Moraud, and a piece by M. Pailleron, 
not yet finished. In addition to these works, all 
jn three or more acts, three one-act comedies or 
comediettas are to be given : La legon d’ Armes, by M. 
Verconsin; L’Héritiéve, by M. Moraud, and La 
femme de Socrate, by M. Théodore de Banville. M. de 
Banville’s work is, of course, in verse. At the Gym- 
nase, where Mme. Pasca and Mme. Jane Hading, 
M. Saint Germain and M. Damala are the chief 
attractions, the Maitre de Forges, with Jane Hading 
and Damala in the principal parts, will still be 
given; the success of this strangely popular play 
being in Paris, as in London, by no means 
exhausted. It will in due time, however, be replaced 
by a new work from the pen of MM. Henri Meilhac 
and Philippe Gille, entitled La Ronde du Commis- 
saive, which will, in its turn, make way for M. Mario 
Uchard’s Mlle. Blaisot, and M. Jules Claretie’s 
Prince Zilah. Both these last-named works are 
founded on the authors’ novels of the same name. 
M. Ohnet, too, the author of the Maitre de Forges is 
preparing a new drama for this theatre. 

The Vaudeville is to be opened early in September 
with a comedy on a subject of the day by M. Emile 
Moreau, called Un Divorcé and a farce De une heure 
a trois heures, by M. Abraham Dreyfus. Some half 
dozen other new pieces are promised, including 
L’Amour, in four acts, by MM. Adolphe d’Ennery 
and Louis Davyl; L’Américaine, by M. Jules 
Claretie; La Doctoresse, by MM. Paul Ferrier and 


Boccage, La Revanche d’Eve, by Mme. Barriére, and 
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two other comedies not yet named, one by M. Ed- 
mond Tarbé, the other by MM. Eugéne Nus and 
Charles Yriarte. At the Vaudeville, as at the 
Gymnasie, the Comédie Frangaise, and the Odeon, 
the orchestra has been abolished; though at each 
theatre the post of musical director (with a view 
apparently to incidental songs) is retained. At the 
Eden Theatre a new ballet is being j :cpared, for 
which M. Léopold de Wenzel is writing the music. 
At the Odéon, M. Jules Lacroix’s version of Macbeth 
is to be revived, with new and magnificent scenery, 
and among the first of the new pieces will be pre- 
sented a drama on the great subject of the moment— 
that of divorce. Whether the pieée called Le Mari 
is or is not a dramatic version of M. Alphonse 
Daudet’s novel of that name has not yet been made 
known. It is the work of MM. Eugéne Nus and 
Arthur Arnould. The Odéon also announces a 
comedy in three acts by M. André Theuriet, enti- 
tled La Maison des trois Barbeaux. Two other come- 
dies have been accepted for immediate production ; 
Les Imbéciles, by M. Victor Janet, and Isaac I., a 
picture of financial morality and immorality, by 
Louis Davyl. 

Numbers of new melodramas may be expected at 
the theatres of the lower Boulevards, and of new 
farces and farcical comedies at the Palais Royal 
and other houses devoted to the same style of 
piece. At the Théadtre des Bouffes-Parisiens (to 
pass to the minor musical theatres), the first novelty 
will be Le diable au corps, by M, Marenco, the 
composer of the music to the ballet of Excelsior. 
M. Léopold de Wenzel, too (already mentioned as 
having composed the music of a new ballet for the 
Eden Theatre), will contribute to the repertory of 
the Bouffes-Parisiens an opera, called Le Chevalier 
Mignon; and these works will be followed by another, 
on which M. Lecoq has for some time past been 
engaged. 

At the Théatre des Nouveautés, the great piece 
of the season will be an opéra comique, by MM. 
Adolphe d’Ennery and Paul Ferrier, with music by 
M. Hervé. This work, with which the theatre will 
open, is founded on the very amusing comedy 
called La nuit aux soufflets—which will also be the 
title of the opera. Among the other new operas 
and operettas to be produced this season are La Vie 
Mondaine, by M. Lecoq, and a fantastic operetta, 
not yet named, in three acts and nine tableqnx, by 
M. Serpette. A comic opera by M. Chassaigne, 
and another by M. Théodore de Lajarte, are pro- 
mised; and a three-act work, called Le Chevalier de 
Villebois, by M. Olivier Métra, the well-known com- 
poser of dance music, may be expected. 

Altogether some fifty or sixty new pieces, musical 
and dramatic, will be produced at Paris during the 
winter of 1884 and the spring of 1885; and we may 
be sure that, ata moderate computation, some five or 
six of the most successful .of these will find their 
way to London. Whether as many as five or six 
original works by English dramatists and English 
composers will be produced during the same period 


remains to be seen. 
H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 








PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
VI. 

Havincin the previous papers published under this 
heading, told some part of what I personally know 
and feel about the playing of the giants of pianism, 
I will crave permission to say a few words respecting 
a few of the younger executants of the day, with 
whose performances I have had occasion to become 
conversant. They are four in number; two Ger. 
mans and two Slavs; all excellent artists, de- 
servedly holding high rank in their profession, 
firmly established in popular favour throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe, and, being compara- 
tively speaking young men, entitled to look forward 
confidently to long, brilliant and remunerative 
careers. Three of them are men of unusually small 
stature, thick-set and short-fingered ; in every phy- 
sical respect the converse of the ideal pianist, who, 
as I have been given to understand by musical 
ladies of my acquaintance, should be tall, narrow. 
shouldered, long-necked and haired, endowed with 
slender white talons and generally (to borrow an 
epithet from my fair informants) ‘ romantic- 
looking.” It is odd how few of the really great 
pianists I have met fulfilled these conditions. Franz 
Liszt and my genial friend Moritz Moszkowski are 
the only two I can call to mind who realized them 
exhaustively. Amongst first-class executants little 
burly men are decidedly in the majority, and long 
emaciated ones in the minority. To the former 
category most indisputably belong Joséffy, De Pach- 
mann, and Lecnhard Emil Bach, three of the best 
young performers on the clavichord now before the 
public. Alfred Gruenfeld, to whom I veuature to 
assign the very first place in the category above 
alluded to, is an uncommonly good-looking fellow, 
neither short nor tall, well-built and as muscular 
as a professional athlete. His appearance and 
bearing are rather those of an Austrian hussar 
in mufti than of a pianist. Even when seated 
at his instrument he is apt to look round him with 
a gay and somewhat defiant glance, as though he 
were settling down in the saddle on a favourite 
charger prior to performing some risky feat of the 
manége, instead of on a music-stool, with a view to 
rendering a Chopin Polonaise or a Schumann 
Novelette. 

When Alfred Gruenfeld was in London during 
the season of 1879, he was only three-and-twenty, 
but had so thoroughly mastered the technical diffi- 
culties of his art that—at least in that particular 
direction—he had nothing to learn. He was, even 
then, an admirable sight-reader, and gifted in no 
small measure with the rare faculty of felicitous im- 
provisation. Many readers of THE Lute doubtless 
remember what a sensation he created at a monster 
Concert in the Floral or St. James’s Hall (I forget 
which) by an extempore treatment of the leading 
themes in Lohengrin, which he played as an encore. 
His capacity for imitating the styles and methods 
of living and dead composers amounted to little 
short of genius. He would take some ordinary 
familiar tune—the simpler, and even the more 
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common-place, the better for his. purpose—and 
deal with it successively in the manners of 
Mozart, Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Offenbach, Strauss, 
and a dozen more, so absolutely merging 
his own individuality in that of the composer 
whose peculiarities he was reproducing for 
the time being, as au premier abord, to deceive the 
most practised ear. His tours de force, in the way of 
mere execution, were no less surprising than his ver- 
satility with respect to touch and tone-production. 
| have, for instance, repeatedly heard him play 
Chopin’s well-known waltz in D flat—the right-hand 
part, of course—in octaves at full speed, without 
unitting a single ornament. Every pianist will 
admit that this, in its way, is an incomparable feat. 
With such marvels of dexterity, however, he was 
never weary of regaling his friends, and would play 
to them all day and all night long, if they wished it, 
without exhibiting the least sign of fatigue. I never, 
before or since, encountered such an indefatigable 
performer. One night, at the German Club in Mor- 
timer Street, upon some special .occasion when 
“high jinks”” had been going on all the evening, he 
dropped in at about half-past eleven (having been 
already playing at a concert and a couple of parties), 
“took the piano,” in obedience to an unanimous 
callon the part of the members present and their 
guests, and kept it, barring brief intervals devoted 
to refreshment, until five o’clock the following 
norning. During the interim he gave us specimens 
ofall the leading P. F. composers’ works, and extem- 
porised half-a-dozen times upon themes suggested 
by one or another of his hearers. Like Rubinstein, 
he believed firmly in the inspiration of tobacco, and 
uever played so'well as when a cigar was smoulder- 
ing in a corner of his: mouth. Gruenfeld was, 
pethaps, too out-and-out a Bohemian—though, 
of the most harmless, genial and _ cheery 
sort—to succeed in London. When I last saw 
tim he told me that he had been grievously dis- 
appointed by his receptiun here, in private as well as 
in public, and that, in all probability, he should not 
tepeat his visit to this metropolis. For the last five 
years his time has been chiefly spent ‘on tour” in 
Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania and the United States, where he has 
von laurels without number, and, I rejoice to say, 
las made a good deal of money. 

Joséffy isa strange but highly gifted being, to 
vhom even his best friends—and he has been the 
pet, at one time or another, of nearly every eminent 
wusician of Germany and Austria—do not hesitate 
v apply the epithet mauvais sujet. For some years 
ter I first made his acquaintance he was hardly 
Wer out of a scrape ; and his adventures in the way 
of overrunning the constable would fill a highly 
‘ttertaining volume. In appearance he is a rough- 
lewn replica of Algernon Swinburne, less the 
ilicacy of complexion and fineness of “ points” 
tharacterizing that fleshliest of poets. To the best 
my remembrance he has not as yet played in 

country ; which should be a source of regret to 
il English music-lovers, to whom his renderings of 
































































works helonging to the romantic school—Chopi 
Lizst and Schumann in particular—could not have 
failed to give the keenest delight. In the matter of 
technique Joséffy is one of the world’s wonders. 
Nothing but the exceptional shortness of his fingers 
prevents him from equalling the great Canon of 
Albano himself, as far as mere execution is 
concerned. He has a way of combining, or rather 
intermingling the digits of both hands in a 
certain class of extremely intricate passages that 
must be seen to be realized and believed in. 
The last time I met him was in poor Johann vou 
Herbeck’s sky-parlour (the widow of that gifted 
musician has been laid by his side within the last 
few weeks, I mourn to say), where he kept a large 
party of musical critics and executants up till day- 
break by a very remarkable prodigality of his 
répertoire’s apparently inexhaustible resources. At 
the conclusion of this entertainment, his hearers 
being fairly worn out with the high tension at which 
he had kept their nerves for several hours, nothing 
would satisfy him but that I should play him a 
match of “ Kegel” billiards at a café of his predi- 
lection, which enjoved the distinction of being 
permitted to keep open all night long, and—like 
the Maison Dorée of old—had not been.closed to its 
customers for many a year. The stake, he insisted, 
should not be money, but a bowl of a curiously 
deadly potion, compounded of rum, tea, eggs, 
sugar, cinnamon, nutmeg and lemon. That was 
his notion of rational enjoyment—skittle-billiards 
and hot egg-nog at four o’clock of a summer 
morning, after a spell of music in the course 
of which he himself had played from thirty to 
forty of the most difficult works ever written for the 
pianoforte. I have not seen him since that memor- 
able orgie, but have been in constant expectation 
of hearing that he had succumbed to some one of 
his many amiable eccentricities. Only the other 
day, however, the far more agreeable intelligence 
reached me that he had remitted home thirty 
thousand dollars from San Francisco, in which city 
he bad wound upa triumphant starring tour through 
the United States. That Joséffy, having earned 
such a comfortable sum of money, should have kept 
it, 1 look upon as one of the most amazing incidents 
of contemporary history. 

Vladimir de Pachmann has of late been so fre- 
quently heard in English concert-rooms and salons, 
and, during the past season, has achieved so un- 
equivocal a status here as a popular favourite, that 
I may confine my remarks upon his pianism within 
avery brief space. As an interpreter of Chopin 
he is probably unrivalled at the present time. Since 
the death of that composer, no executant—except, 
perhaps, the inimitable Princess Czartoryska, who 
was taught by Chopin himself—has made the true 
meaning and sentiment of his works so vividly 
manifest to the public as his compatriot, M. de 
Pachmann. It was, I think, Fétis who said, 
“Pour comprendre et faire comprendre Chopin il 
faut avoir du sang sclave dans les veines ;” and the 
shrewdest of French musical critics was right. All 
the finest Chopin players I have ever heard have 
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been Poles or Russians; and the very best of them 
all, to my mind, is De Pachmann. His repertoire 
is surprisingly comprehensive, and he plays all 
manner of music with superlative taste, delicacy 
and finish; but Chopin is distinctly his speciality. 
For endurance and memory he is entitled to rank 
on an equal footing with Rubinstein and Joseffy, 
“les deux inépuisables,” as Madame de Schleinitz 
once styled them. Not long ago, during a nox 
ambrosiana at the house of my friend the Editor of 
this periodical, De Pachmann gave an exception- 
ally musical gathering no less convincing proofs of 
his inexhaustibility than had been afforded to the 
general public by the highly varied programmes of 
his interesting P. F. Recitals at St. James’s Hall, 
amongst the exceptional attractions of which were 
works by composers whose very names are un- 
familiar to an average concert-room audience. As 
a matter of fact this accomplished artist, whose 
mere manipulation of the keys is one of the 
prettiest sights a skilled pianist can contemplate, is 
as familiar with the creations of Dussek, Field, 
Hummel, Moscheles, Scarlatti, Rameau, and 
Couperin, as he is with those of Chopin, Liszt and 
Schumann. . 

Leonhard Emil Bach has also been very recently 
and conspicuously before the London public, which 
has signified its delight in his truly admirable per- 
formances by the enthusiastic applause they so 
richly merited. The platform of the Promenade 
Concerts may not be theclassic ground upon which 
a distinguished artist attached to the Imperial 
German Court would preferentially take his stand ; 
but it is very certain that nothing short of an 
absolutely first-class pianist is good enough to com- 
mand the rapt attention and hearty approbation of 
a huge Covent Garden audience. Herr Bach—I 
beg his pardon, the Chevalier Bach—is a type of 
the most advanced school of German P. F. 
virtuosi, who are trained to credit the clavichord, 
perhaps, with a larger stock of expressive resources 
than it really possesses, but who at least success- 
fully compel it to yield up all the sounds and effects 
it is susceptible of producing. Under the hands of 
Herr Bach, who has profited largely by the instruc- 
tion he was fortunate enough to receive from 
his illustrious master, Franz Liszt, the piano 
not only discourses most excellent music, 
but at times assumes an orchestral character. 
In the way of execution, there is nothing he cannot 
do; his power and endurance are alike remarkable. 
I first met the Chevalier Bach at the Ab-Deen 
Palace in Cairo, where he and his fellow-traveller 
for the nonce, Ole Bull, were the instrumental stars 
of a State Concert given by Ismail Khedive, then in 
the zenith of his Vice-regal splendour. At that time 
Bach was a mere stripling, and had only recently 
terminated his studies; but his playing struck me 
as uncommonly vigorous and intelligent, and he 
scored heavily in the diplomatic salons of the Egyp- 
tian capital, in which music held its own manfully 
and womanfully against politics eight years ago. 
Later on I repeatedly heard him play at Berlin and 
Vienna, in both of which critical cities he took a 





sational pianism. Since that time his style has 
ripened, and his production of tone is become far 
mellower than it was during his “‘ Sturm und Drang” 
period. In fact, his genuine talent—I should men. 
tion that he isa fertile and agreeable composer— 
won for him not long ago the rare distinction of 
nomination to the honorific post of pianist to the 
German Emperor. It is not improbable that this 
excellent musician may transfer his household goods 
en permanence from Berlin to London, in which case, 
I venture to believe that he will supply a want that 
has been felt for some years past in our musical 
circles—that of a really great pianoforte player, resi- 
dent in this metropolis, and always available for the 
higher musical requirements of the British public. 

That such a want as this—and it is undeniable— 
should exist in so enormous a city as London, 
having, moreover, considerable pretentions to 
musical taste and culture, is a fact at once extremely 
regrettable and difficult to account for satisfactorily. 
Why is this metropolis mainly dependent upon 
foreign and non-resident talent for pianoforte play- 
ing of unexceptionable quality ? How isit that our 
musical educational institutions have hitherto failed 
to produce pianists of either sex who may be classed 
in the same category of executants as any of the 
great performers referred to in this series of papers, 
or as Madame Schumann, Mile. Janotha and _half- 
a-dozen other gifted ladies of alien birth who from 
time to time visit these shores? Is our system of 
teaching at such establishments defective ; or are 
English men and women lacking in the highest sort 
of executant ability, as far as pianoforte playing is 
concerned? These are questions to which, possibly, 
answers may be supplied by musical writers of 
greater knowledge and courage than myself; all I 
I can say is that it seems to me passing strange, 
considering how extensively the pianoforte is studied 
in this country, and how numerous are the English- 
born professional pianists who have learnt all that 
our Academies and Schools of Music have -to teach 
them, that season after season should pass away 
without bringing to the front a single pure-bred 
British performer on the most popular of musical 
instruments who can be compared, otherwise than 
disadvantageously, to any oneofthe more eminent 
Continental pianists. Why this is so, I say again, 
1 would rather not even surmise in print; but it is 
so. ‘Tis true—’tis pity; pity ’tis, ’tis true. 

Wo. Beatty-KInGsTon. 








‘ 
NIHILISM IN THE EDGEWARE ROAD. 


OnE cannot say that out of Nihilism, as out of 
Nihil, “nothing is made;” for the number of 
dramas that have been made out of Nihilism in 
France, England and America, can scarcely be cal- 
culated. One of these called Mardo ; or, the Nihilists 
of St. Petersburg, has recently been played at the 
Marylebone Theatre by a company of Americans who 
have brought forward the connexion previously not 
known to exist, between Nihilism and Mormonism. 
The villain of the piece is a Mormon Elder, who, to 
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watch over the interest of the community of Saints, 
and to keep up a good supply of female recruits, 
maintains a secret service in all parts of the world, 
including Australia, where the scene of the opening 
act is laid. Here too, we meet Mardo, an energetic 
young Australian, whose constant companions are 
a negro servant, who describes himself as a “ dark 
skinned white man” and a performing dog. The 
dramatic personages of the first act inc!ude the Mor- 
mon Elder, a Russian Countess, a girl of no specified 
nationality or rank called “ Leonora,” a young 
Mormon husband who has absconded from Salt Lake 
City with 30,000 dollars and without his wives, and 
a minor villain, one of the Mormon Elder’s agents, 
who, during a general scrimmage in which Leonora 
plays a passive part, and the Mormon Elder, Mardo 
and Mardo’s dog very active ones, gets shot. During 
the entr’acte Leonora under the guidance of the 
Russian Countess goes to St. Petersburg; and on 
the rise of the curtain we find her congratulating 
herself on her good luck in being engaged to the 
Cesarevitch. She causes a snub to be administered 
to the Austrian Ambassador who has asked the 
hand of the Cesarevitch for a Hapsburgh Princess, 
and is revelling in the prospect of being one day 
Empress of Russia, when the Czar interferes and 


. explains to her that she is not sufficiently well-born 


to become a member of his family. 

His Majesty speaks throughout in the first person 
plural, which gives his conversation a sort of false 
resemblance to a leading article. His essay-like 
utterances are interrupted by Mardo, who suddenly 
appears, followed by his black servant and his dog, 
and, much to the Czar’s satisfaction, claims Leonora 
as his wife. The Emperor says to Mardo, 
“we make you a Count,” to which Mardo 
replies, that the title of ‘just man,’ which 
he already bears, is enough for him. ‘We give 
you a palace, estates, and a retinue of servants,” 
continues the Czar. But Mardo declares that the 
services of his black man and his dog are all he 
needs. Unfortunately, he adds that he would rather 
be a frée subject of the British Queen than the 
pampered slave of a capricious despot; whereupon 
he and his wife Leonora are sent for life to Siberia. 
The Mormon Elder, as if to show that he is of a 
less churlish disposition than Mardo, declares him- 
self willing to receive a favour at the hands of his 
Imperial Majesty, and, being called upon to say 
what he would like, asks to be made Governor of 
Siberia, and is at once appointed to that office. 

Arrived in Siberia, Leonora upbraids Mardo with 
having prevented the realisation of her ambitious 
dreams, and renders herself so intolerable to him 
that he leaves the hut assigned to them conjointly, 
to share his dog’s kennel ; observing, as he does so, 
that ‘the attribute of speech constitutes man’s 
chief advantage over the dog”—though it is pre- 
cisely the irritating talk of his wife that has 
driven him to the kennel. The Governor find- 
ing Leonora alone, tells her that he sought the 
post he holds only that he might render her life a 
torment to her ; but that she has only to speak one 
word in order to change his hatred into love. 
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Mardo, though he has scarcely recovered from a 
severe attack of the knout, flies to his wife’s assist- 
ance, and is administering a severe beating to the 
Governor when the hut takes fire, and the curtain 
falls. 

In the final act the Emperor Nicholas is dead, 
and the Cesarevitch having ascended the throne, 
Leonora has been recalled from Siberia, and is 
having a good time in the New Palace at Moscow. 
The Mormon Elder is now Chief of the Household, 
and in his constant character of conspirator is pre- 
paring to use dynamite against the new Czar. 
One of the Elder's minions brings in a box 
of explosives timed to go off by clockwork 
in half an hour. But the Czar’s attention having 
been directed towards the box, it is thrown into the 
Moscow river (which, by a pardonable dramatic 
license, is made to flow at the foot of the New Palace), 
and cunningly replaced by another which, on 
being opened, is found to contain a quantity 
of jewellery brought by the Elder from Siberia 
as an offering to his Sovereign. Suddenly, 
Mardo appears, to the horror of his wife, whose 
ambitious schemes are once more frustrated. 
Hearing that a mysterious box has been cast 
into the Moscow river by command of the Mormon 
Elder, he dives into the stream and succeeds in 
rescuing it. He also goes into a den of leopards 
and hyznas, confined in the Emperor’s private 
menagerie, to get possession of a missing document 
which will be sure to establish the Elder’s crimi- 
nality. But just as he is triumphing, with the 
paper in his hand, the Elder observes that in a few 
seconds the box which Mardo has so imprudently 
fished up from the river will explode. Mean- 
while, Leonora, struck by the prowess of her 
husband, has become reconciled to him; and when 
the box of dynamite first emits blue flame and after- 
wards bursts, one feels that, in accordance with 
the requirements of theatrical justice, the Elder will 
be blown to pieces. But the curtain comes down 
so rapidly that it is impossible to know with pre- 
cision what happens to anyone. 

Every piece that can be accepted as a fair repre- 
sentation of human life teaches of necessity some 
moral; and the lesson conveyed by Mardo; or, the 
Nihilists of St. Petersburg, is that we should beware 
of Nihilists and of Mormon Elders—especially 
when, as in the case of Mardo’s arch enemy, 
Nihilism and Mormonism are combined in the 
same person. 

H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps, 








Tue exact date of Verdi’s birth has quite recently 
been established by indisputable documentary evi- 
dence. Heretofore it had been generally believed 
and recorded in musical books of reference that he 
was born on October 9, 1814, in the small township 
of Busseto, situate in the ancient Duchy of Parma. 
M. Arthur Pougin, however, a well-known writer on 
matters musical, and intimate friend of the illus- 
trious composer, has rectified this popular error, 
and satisfactorily proved that Verdi was born on 
October 10, 1813, not in Busseto, but in Roncole, 
a village at that time numbering some two hundred 
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from 
Busseto. The whole district then belonged to that 
part of the First French Empire officially desig- 
nated as “‘le Département au déla des Alpes.” M. 
Pougin instituted a diligent search in the church 
registers of Busseto, and discovered therein the 
following entry, a facsimile of which has just been 
published in the columns of the Milanese Gazzetta 
Musicale. “Anno Domini 1813, die 11 Octobris. 
Ego Carolus Montanari Praepositus Runculatum 
baptizavi infantem heri, vespere hora sexta, natum 
ex Carolo Verdi quondam Josephi et ex Aloysia 
Ettini filid Caroli, hujus paroccie jugalibus, cui 
nomina imposui: Fortuninus, Josephus, Franciscus. 
Patrini fuére Dominus Petrus Casali quondam 
Felicis et Barbara Bersani filia Angeli, ambo 
hujus paroccie.” This certificate leaves no doubt 
that the greatest of living Italian musicians is the 
son of Charles Verdi and Louisa Uttini, born on 
the 1oth October, 1813, at 6 p.m. and christened 
the following day by the names of Fortunius Joseph 
Francis Verdi; mirabile dictu,a Frenchman by birth, 
though not by extraction! 


VerRpI’s dislike to public demonstrations of his 
unrivalled popularity in his native land 1s notorious ; 
indeed, one of the chief reasons for the retirement 
in which he lives is his desire to avoid ‘ovations ’ 
of the above description. He cannot always do so, 
however; and during his visit, a few weeks ago, to 
the International Exhibition at Turin he was 
severely exercised by his unsuccessfulness in pre- 
serving his incognito. One day he happened to 
enter the musical instrument department, just as a 
gigantic organ was being tried, and took his seat in 
a corner of the huge hall to listen to the perform- 
ance, fondly hoping that no one had noticed him. 
The organist, however, caught sight of him, and at 
once struck up ‘Celeste Aida.” Verdi sprang to 
his feet, seized his hat, and made for the door, to 
reach which he had to cross the entire breadth of 
the hall, and pass between a long double line of 
* exhibit’’ pianofortes. These were promptly 
manned by enthusiastic amateurs, who greeted him 
with a cross-fire of “ musical honours ’—melodies 
from Tvovatore, Un Ballo in Maschera, Traviata and 
Rigoletto, each pianist striving wiith all his might 
to make himself heard by ‘drowning the strains 
of his rivals on either hand. The effect was tre- 
mendous, deafening, terrible—an operatic Babel, 
trom which the author of all its tuneful elements, 
laughing in spite of himself, fled precipitately, as 
though pursued by demons. Looking round him 
for a resting-place, as soon as he got safely out into 
the open air, he espied a smart little pavilion, the 
sole furniture of which was one capacious, com- 
fortably padded arm chair. Into this luxurious 
seat he subsided, panting and exhausted; when, to 
his surprise and alarm, he felt it sinking slowly 
beneath him, whilst a female voice gently murmured 
in his ear :—** Honoured, venerated Maéstro, your 
country’s pride and the world’s delight ! you weigh 
exactly one hundred and forty-four pounds without 
your overcoat.”” From that moment Verdi gave up 
all hope of evading the attentions of his compatriots, 
save by flight, and accordingly quitted Turin by an 
early train the following morning. 


Tue plot of M. Reyer’s Sigurd has been traced to 
so many different sources—to Wagner’s Ring der 
Nibelungen, to the Nibelungen Lied itself, and to the 
Icelandic legends on the same themes as those 
treated in the great German epic—that many persons 
will be interested to know what a contemporary 
declares to be “the exact truth about the matter.” 











pointed out that the libretto furnished by MM, 
Camille de Loch and Alfred Blau differed substan. 
tially as well as by the order of the scenes from the 
history of Brunhilda and of Siegfried, as set forth 
by Wagner in his tetralogy, and suggested that M, 
Reyer’s librettists had-probably borrowed the form 
and substance of the “ book” from some popular 
German drama. It now finds the direct origin of the 
Sigurd libretto in a work from the pen of Friedrich 
Hebbel, called Die Nibelungen, described by its 
author as a “German tragedy.” The scene of the 
prologue, corresponding to the first act of M. Reyer’s 
opera, is King Gunther’s castle, at Worms, on the 
Rhine. Brunhilda appears forthe first time in the first 
act of the tragedy, as in the second act of the opera; 
the scene in each case being laid at the fire-encom. 
passed castlein Iceland. Both in the opera and in 
the tragedy the wood of Odin is introduced ; and the 
concluding acts of both works take place—like the 
opening one of both—at Worms. In each work, too, 
the death of Siegfried or Sigurd (as he is indifferently 
called in the Nibelungen epic) is the great dramatic 
climax worked up to. It is apparently then to 
Friedrich Hebbel, not to Richard Wagner, that M. 
Reyer, or M. Reyer’s librettists owe the framework, 
the personages, and the general action of Sigurd. 


Tue true story of the six Mozart Sonatas, the 
original MS. of which was recently sold in London 
for £27, has just been published by an eminent 
German critic, and deserves reproduction. They 
were commenced at Mannheim, when Mozart was 
sojourning in that town with his mother en route 
for Paris. The youthful composer wrote as follows 
to his father respecting them on February 28, 
1778 :—“I have still two of the P. F. Sonatas to 
write, but am in no hurry, for I cannot get them 
engraved here. There is nothing to be done in the 
way of subscription—it is mere beggary—and the 
engraver will not engrave them for his own account, 
but wants to go halves with me in their sale. 
Therefore I prefer having them engraved in Paris, 
where the engravers are glad to get anything new, 
and pay well forit; moreover, a subscription canbe 
arranged there.’’* This, however, was a mete 
excuse, for Mozart—then deeply in love with 
Aloysia Weber, and eagerly striving to establish 
himself for good in Mannheim—could not find time 
to finish his work. He did so, however, in Paris, 
shortly after his mother’s death, and was much 
exercised by the difficulty of finding a publisher 
who would pay’a good price for the six Sonatas. 
‘*They will soon be engraved,” he wrote on July 
20, 1778, “but until now nobody has been willing 
to give what I asked for them. I shall be com- 
pelled to give way, after all, and let them go 
for fifteen louis-d’or; it is the easiest way 
to make myself known here.” They eventually 
came offt under the following title :—* Six Sonates 
pour Clavécin ou Forté Piano avec accompagne- 
ment d’un Violon, dediées 4 Son Altesse Sérénissime 
Electorale Madame |’Electrice Palatine par Wolf 
gang Amadeo Mozart fils. Oeuvre Prémier. A 
Paris chez le Sieur Sieber, éditeur de musique, rue 
St. Honoré a Vhétel d’Aligre, Ancien Grand Con- 
seil.” Mozart’s father subsequently wrote upon the 
subject of these Sonatas to Breitkopf, the Leipzig 
publisher (August 10, 1781) saying :— ‘The six 
Sonatas dedicated to the Electress Palatine have 
been published by Herr Sieber in Paris. He bought 
them from my son for fifteen new louis, thirty 
copies and the dedication free. The copies we had 
have all been disposed of—that is to say, we have 
received douceurs for them. 
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Tue celebrated French composer, Lesueur, during 
the Reign of Terror, was arraigned and cast into 
prison by the Jacobins for having had the audacity 
to persist in composing church music after the esta- 
blishment of the so-called ‘* Worship of Reason.” 
Lesueur had been sentenced to die by the guillo- 
tine, when Chenier, who had not then lost his in- 
fluence with the Extremists, determined to save his 
old chief, in whose orchestra he (Chenier) had 
played the bass-viol before the fall of the Monarchy. 
He accordingly went down to the Conciergerie, 
where he found Lesueur busily engaged in writing 
on a bench in the prison yard, where the composer, 
with a number of other condemned captives, was 
awaiting the arrival of the tumbrils. Addressing 
Lesueur harshly, Chenier asked: ‘*What are you 
doing?” “I am writing a Te Deum,” replied 
Lesueur quietly but firmly. ‘ To celebrate the vic- 
tories of Republicans over tyrants?” ‘No; 
to celebrate the day upon which I quit this 
den.” + During this colloquy the other prisoners 
had ‘answered to their names, and been led 
away to take their places in the death-carts, 
en route for the guillotine. 
opportunity of whispering in Lesueur’s ear that 
he had only spoken so roughly to him in order 
to avert suspicion. ‘‘ Could you believe,” he added 
“that your old double-bass had forgotten all he owes 
to your kindness? By playing a brutal blustering 
part I have already saved sixty lives, and mean to 
save yours into the bargain.” Chenier then hurried 
off to the Jacobin Club, in which he represented 
Lesueur to be an enthusiastic Republican—so much 
so that he was actually composing in prison a Te 
Deum in honour of the Republic’s victories—and 
thus contrived to effect his deliverance from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. The Te Deum 
composed under such depressing circumstances 
was subsequently performed to celebrate the victory 
of Austerlitz, the conquest of Algiers, the escape of 
Louis Philippe from Fieschi’s attentdt, and the birth 
of the late Comte de Chambord. It is still a 
favourite morgeau with the French musical church- 
going public. 


Discorp enters very closely into harmony, and 
when musical people associate for a common pur- 
pose, quarreling is not far off. The other day, on 
the occasion of Sir George Macfarren’s visit to 
Liverpool, certain professors of that city tendered a 
banquet to the distinguished Principal of the Royal 
Academy. This was a very proper thing to do, and 
one might have supposed that the feast of reason 
and flow of soul natural to such a gathering would 
be, like Eden before Satan entered, free from the 
seeds of evil. Alas! for the vanity of human spe- 
culation, The banquet turns out to have given two 
distinct causes of offence. In the first place, the 
lady professors of Liverpool took umbrage at their 
exclusion from a share in the feast. Could they 
not also admire Sir G. Macfarren? Were they not 
entitled to join in the gracious gift of hospitality ? 
Most assuredly, and in these days women are not 
slow to assert their rights. Hence there is feminine 
heart-burning in Liverpool, but we observe that a 
journal of that city makes a sensible suggestion 
towards’ quenching it. Our contemporary points 
out that the aggrieved female professors should enter- 
tain Lady Macfarren, who is one of themselves in a 
very special and conspicuous sense. Should they 
take the hint, they may reckon upon a “speech of 
the evening ” worth listening to. Liverpool amateurs, 
or some of them, are not less aggrieved than the 
lady teachers, their hurt being caused by remarks 
made at the dinner concerning a class of people who 


Chenier took the: 





certainly stand at times in the way of professional 
interests. The amateurs should not be so sensitive, 
especially as they can hold their own within the sphere 
that properly belongs to them. Of course,if they 
intrude elsewhere, they must not be surprised at 
steps being taken to turn them out. 


MALAPROPOS. 
(Rondeau.) 
Imitated from the French of Count Anthony Hamilton. 


aay arnoros do English wits revive 

> The Rondeau, which our beauties hear with scorn ; 
Hide in an extinct form a heart alive, 

And woo bright lasses, whom they wish to wive, 
Malapropos, with Gaulish verse outworn. 


Mcre fondly would these rosebuds of the morn 

Unfold to airs—gay, playful, amative— 

Even Astrophel fine phrases would contrive— 
Malapropos. 


O dazzling youth, to fashion’s follies sworn, 
Would you their breasts with love’s sweet pains were torn ? 
Rondeau and Ballade to the Devil drive ; 
Use honest English when for them you strive, 
Since never to their hearts would that arrive— 
Malapropos. 
G. H. 





NamE! name! I1/ Trovatore, the Italian paper, tells of 
an English opera company that started a year ago for a 
tour in India and Australia and had such singular success 
that the prima donna has taken a situation as maid-servant 
in an inn, and the tenor has cast in his lot with a trainer 
of animals. ‘To what base uses —.” 

TuE Paris Opera Comique re-opens September 1st with 
Madame Galli-Marié in Carmen, After the 15th Manon 
will be given with Madame Heilbron, and Lakmé with, of 
course, Mdlle. Van Zandt, supported by a new tenor, M. 
Degenne. Mdlle. de Adler will appear first in Mignon, 
and afterwards in Roméo et F$uliette. The rehearsals of 
the new opera, Diane, by MM. Paladilhe and Regnier, are 
already in full swing. 

A NORMAL class for music teachers held last month, 
under the auspices of the Tonic Sol-fa College, was 
attended by about forty students and junior teachers from 
all parts of England, Wales, and Scotland, Special at- 
tention was given to the study of method in training 
choral societies, church choirs, and in managing the sing- 
ingin elementary schools. The professors included Messrs. 
Proudman, McNaught, Venables, W. C. Harris, F. T. 
Harris,.B. Sc., Behnke, Kestin, and Oakey, Mus. B., the 
whole being under the superintendence of Mr, Curwen, 
the president, and Mr. Griffiths, the secretary of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College. 

THE musical library of Julian Marshall, Esq., was sold 
by auction at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, Wellington Street, Strand, on Tuesday, July 
29, and two following days. The entire collection con- 
sisted of 1,339 lots, among which were many books of the 
greatest rarity. The whole collection too was remarkable 
for the fine condition of the books, and the beauty of the 
bindings both ancient and modern. A goodly number of 
the choicest books were purchased for the British Museum. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr, J. E. Matthews secured 
many rare gems, as also did Mr. W. Reeves, of Fleet 
Street, the well-known dealer in musical antiquarian 
works, no less than 496 lots falling to his share. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK 


HYMN TUNES, CHANTS AND 


KYRIES, 


Edited by W. A. JEFFERSON, F.C.O., 


Containing more than 1000 Hymn Tunes, Chants and 
Kyries, by nearly 150 Composers, comprising Sir G. A. Macrar REN, 
Mus. Prot., Cambridge University; Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousevey, Bart., 
Mus. Prof., Oxford University; Sir Hersert Oakevey, Mus. Prof., 
Edinburgh University; Sir Ropert P. Stewart, Mus. Prof., Dublin 
University ; and many other eminent National Composers. 


THE 





The following are amongst the features of this new work :— 


1. The whole of the matter will be new, contributed by National 
Composers. 

2. The number and variety of the Indices. 

3. The section for men’s voices only. 

4, The extensive variety of the peculiar metres. 

5. The unique arrangement of the Chant Services. 

6. The valuable collection of Kyries. 


A SUBSCRIPTION EDITION will be issued in which the Sub- 
scribers names will be printed ; the List will close on September 30th. 


Subscribers, 6s.; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
The names of Subscribers will be received by the Publishers. 





PATEY & WILLIS, 
44, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDoN, W. 





Madame Patey’s Autumn Tour. 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER & NOVEMBER. 


¢ Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and 
(Miss ADA PATTERSON. 
Gomtelie.: ss od, nd Madame PATEY. 

ee ss deem ke Mr. SIDNEY TOWER. 


Soprani .. 


Mr. FRANKLIN. CLIVE. 
Signor TITO MATTEI. 


Bass ee 
Solo Pianis 


All communications respecting engagements for Oratorio Perfor- 
mances or Miscellaneous Concerts to be addressed to Mr. Parey, 
44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ADAME TREBELLI having post- 


poned her intended return to the United States, will remain 
in England during the coming winter season. All communications 
respecting engagements may be addressed to N. Vert, 52, New Bond 
Street, W. 








Tue Lute can be had of ali Music and Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons. 

Terms of Subscription : 3s. per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained. 

Vol. I. of Tue Lute, bound in Handsome Covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Stiff Cloth Covers (Gold Lettered), for Binding the First 
Volume of Tue Lute, can be obtained of the Agents, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 
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Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the Epitor. 

Communications intended for insertion willreceive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 
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The Evitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
2oth in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For important reasons of a business nature, 
the Proprietors of ‘The Lute” find it expe- 
dient to issue their Journal on the FIRST 
instead of the 15th of each month. 
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OPERA IN EXTREMIS. 


Let us look calmly at the position of opera in 
London. What dowesee? Anopera-house which 
never rose far above the level of the ground being 
carted away as second-hand building material; an 
opera company, after struggling for a few seasons 
against a “sea of troubles,” overwhelmed and 
forced into Court; casual speculators uncertain 
where to look for another set of backers, and all the 
future darkness out of which may emerge anything 
or nothing. Such is the spectacle. The turn of 
Time’s kaleidoscope has tumbled a costly design to 
pieces, and we are waiting for the next combination. 
Sanguine natures will, no doubt, find crumbs of 
comfort in the very completeness of the ruin, and 
sagely quote the proverb which saith, ‘“ When 
things come to the worst they must mend.” By all 
means let this afford such consolation as it may, but 
nothing can dissociate the present state of opera 
from a feeling of humiliation. Tell us, if you like, 
that history is only repeating itself. Most of us 
know all that. We look back upon the path of 
opera, and see it littered with the débris of luckless 
enterprises, and haunted by the ghosts of squan- 
dered fortunes. It is as darka picture as the wreck 
chart, and as suggestive of high hopes brought low, 
of glittering bubbles resolved into thin air. But the 
amateur of opera cannot reconcile himself to the 
present because the present is capable of com- 
parison with the past. He knows that circum: 
stances have so materially changed as to make 
opera amongst us a probable success. That form 
of entertainment is no longer a mere fashionable 
affectation. The public like its unique combination 
of arts, they have, in considerable measure, 
learned to understand and appreciate, and, I be- 
lieve, they are ready to support any enterprise 
which offers opera under reasonable conditions. 
This is the fact which aggravates the present 
state of collapse: The Is so contrasts with 
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This PartSong is published separately. PRicé 3 


“COBWEB .. 


Part-Song. 


Words by S' #. Cowan, MA. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO THE CARDIFF B.R.CHOIR 
(Prize Winners) 


ALFRED J. CALDICOT T, Mus. Bac..CANTAB. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44,GT MARLBOROUGH ST, W. 
Allegro Vivace %6 to 





Soprano 


fairy glade, where foot hath strayd, 


-Ty glade, where foot hath stray’d, 


fai _ ry glade, where foot hath stray’, 


fai glade, where stray'd, 





One on a rose - tree, 
> 


One on a rose . tree, 
cres. 


One on a rose - tree, 
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on a thorn, Two 
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fai_ry glen, rude hands 


fai_ry glen, rude hands 


fai_ry glen, rude hands 


fai_ry glen, rude hands 
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a tempo. 


lay!.... From that 
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No flowr had stoln 


cres. 


re 
No flowr had stolhn a- way; But 
cres. ———__ 


No flowrhad stoln a-way; But 


——__ 


No flowr had stoln 
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dim, 


alone, and thorn,Those lover spi _ders 
' ritard. 


and thorn, Those lover spiders 
ritard. 


and thorn,Those lover spi _ders 
ritard. 


and thorn,Those lover spiders 
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apart: O weave,true heart, Thy love-web,year by 





O weave,true heart,Thy § love-web,year by 





: O weave,true heart, Thy love-web, year by 


0 weave,true heart,Thy § love-web,year by 
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fine day we shall meet half way; and kiss on a 
dim. ritard. 


fine day we shall meet and kiss on a 
dim, riturd. 


fine day we shall meet and kiss on a 
dim. ritard. 


fine day we shall meet and kiss on a 


Allegro Vivace. 
primo. 


cob_web, dear. 


cob _web, 


cob _ web, 


cob _ web, 


And they lay and wove their webs of love, Till they met one far 


‘ae 


And they lay and wove their webs of love, Till they met one far 


And they lay their webs .of love, 


And they lay and wove their webs of love, 


Tempo primo. 
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she passd with him to his rose - bower dim, And her 


she passd with him to his rose - bower dim, And her 
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passd with him to his rose - bower dim, And her 


she passd with him, And her 


thorn - tree And the shone bright on the 
ritard. a te ° —=—___ 
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thorn - tree And the shone bright on the 
ritard., a 


thorn - tree shone bright on the 
ritard. SS 


thorn - tree ‘shone bright on the 
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love - web 








love - web 


ritard. 


what care they! They have met for aye, Andthe rose 


what care they! They have met for aye, Andthe rose 
what care they They have met for aye,“Andthe rose 


> > > 


what care they? They have met for aye, And the rose 
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has lost it’s 


has lost it’s 


has lost it’s 
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ritard. a tempo. 





cob_webs wi cob _ webs, 
ritard. . 4 rit. 


cob_webs cob — webs, 
ritard, rit. 


me, — 


cob_webs wi away. . . cob ~ webs, 


ritard. a tempo. nan, Fe 


~— See 
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cob_webs wi away, will melt.... 





na aca 
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melt. . 
molto rit. 


melt... . 


melt. . 
m rit. 


molto rit. 
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the Might Be, that even easy-going amateurs 
mingle a dash of anger with a full measure of 
regret. Does anyone doubt whether the state of the 
public mind and taste has just been accurately 
indicated? Let the experience of Mr. Carl Rosa 
be called upon to bear witness. Amid the general 
wreck and confusion, that manager’s fortunes re- 
main not only safe but flourishing. Mr. Rosa does 
not cry out that the public are deserting him. Not 
at all. He practically tells the world that his London 
season is not long enough to satisfy public appetite, 
and that there is need, or, at any rate, provocation, 
to make it nine weeks instead of four. It may be 
said: “* Mr. Rosa succeeds because he gives opera 
in English.” Hardly. The matter of language is a 
very slight element in the combination which brings 
him good luck. How many people, witnessing an 
opera, are actively conscious of the language 
wherein it is played? The public are not invited 
to this consciousness, either by the performers, 
who, as arule, are more intelligible in their own 
tongue than in any other; or by artistic conditions 
which give music so immense a supremacy of inte- 
rest that all which an audience requires beyond it 
isa general idea of the situation it colours or the 
feeling it expresses. There is no more complete 
mistake than that the language of opera is a vital 
consideration. Give the average amateur his choice 
of hearing J! Trovatore in Italian or in English, and 
the chances are three to one against a decision in 
favour of the vernacular. So far, then, as the suc- 
cess of the,Carl Rosa enterprise throws light upon 
the sympathies of the public, it shows that opera 
need not spell failure. Yet, with a single exception, 
it does spell failure. Why ? 

Because managers are blind to facts which every- 
body else can see. They cling to the traditions of 
their order, much as the late Duke of Wellington 
did to Brown Bess, the weapon used at Waterloo. 
It has come down to the present managers through 
a long line of bankrupt and ruined predeces- 
sors that, in anticipation of the season, they 
must issue a prospectus, containing a lot of 
promises of no value whatever, because never 
intended to be kept; and that they must fortify 
themselves behind a subscription which, when ob- 
tained, sets a premium upon laziness throughout 
the season. Then they must address themselves to 
the “ nobility and gentry,” put on prices that keep 
humble people away; devote a great part of the 
theatre to private boxes, most of which are occupied 
by dead-heads ; turn men from the doors unless their 
costume resemble that of the British waiter, and, 
last but oh! not least, engage, at something like her 
weight in gold, a popular prima donna. This is a 
case of a man going to fight a modern battle in the 
cumbrous equipment of the middle ages. All such 
proceedings were, I suppose, right and proper when, 
“Gads my life, Sir!’ dilettanti, like the gossiping 
Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, took snuff in the crush- 
room with their fellows, flirted in the boxes with 
Lady Betty, and thought themselves happy in pos- 
sessing a very exclusive and not too exacting amuse- 
ment. Wake up, Mr. Manager; not only is Queen 





Anne dead, but the Georgian era has passed. Your 
public are no longer Lords and Ladies, but the 
million who do not wear hair powder or pride 
themselves upon the nice handling of a clouded 
cane. 

Let us call before us the just-roused Manager, 
who naturally desires to be taught what he must 
do. Having placed him on the stool of repentance 
and instruction, can we agree as to the lessons that 
will do him good? Say for instance, that he ought 
to discard at once all his old and cumbersome 
machinery, and come before the public as does his 
brother of the theatre proper, honestly putting a 
good work upon the stage and running it as long as 
it will draw. Sooth to say, the advice appears 
simple enough, but it involves a good deal. It 
assumes that public interest is inspired by the 
opera rather than by the artists—an exact reversa 
of customary procedure. The ordinary operatic 
question turns on the Who not the What. People 
talk of hearing Mdme. A.or Mr. Z. not of witnessing 
Don Giovanni or Il Barbiere, and they are repre- 
sented to the life by the gentleman who last season 
took a stall fora “ Patti night,” and then casually 
enquired in what part the lady would sing. For 
much of this the old operatic system is responsible, 
since in touting for subscriptions it had to multiply 
the form of attraction most easily appreciable by 
the blasé class upon whom managers depended. I 
do uot believe that the large companies and costly 
engagements which now bring ruin upon opera- 
houses are at all a necessity. Get rid of them, 
run the lyric theatre, mutatis mutandis, as other 
theatres are run, and people would still go to the 
opera, attracted, perhaps, in greater numbers by a 
more artistic ensemble. Under such circumstances 
managers would have no difficulty in reducing their 
prices to reasonable figures, taking into account the 
nature of the entertainment; and with moderate 
charges would come the true patronage and popu- 
larity which means healthy life where now there is 
the sickliness of the languishing exotic. 

Supported by the genuine public, and inde- 
pendent of ‘ pampered ” subscribers, our friend the 
Manager would become free, no longer a slave to 
the whims of artists with a fashionable following, 
and to the demands of ticket offices. He would 
feel as a master in his own house, and experience 
the rare joy of one from whose shoulders the yoke 
of the prima donna has slipped. The prima donna is 
the bane of opera in this country. She comes 
dictating the works to be performed ; establishing a 
monopoly of parts in favour of herself; leavening 
the house with unofficial clacgeurs, all dead-heads; 
draining the treasury of gold for which a much 
better use might be found; and doing her best to 
establish not the worship of art, or even of an 
artist, but of a spoiled woman. All this signifies a 
deadly blight, and what do we get in return? The 
satisfaction, no doubt, of hearing an accomplished 
vocalist, and seeing, it may be, a pretty face and 
form; but no prima donna, were she an angel for 
song and a Venus for beauty, would be worth the 
price. Gold can be bought too dear. Assuming 
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that a lyric theatre is consecrate to art, no possible 
spectacle within its walls could be more discourag- 
ing and humiliating than the apotheosis of some 
prima donna on her “ gala night,” when a meretri- 
cious triumph is accentuated by all the petty tricks 
that experience in manipulating public opinion has 
devised. Let it be said, with proper shame, that 
the press has had much to do with this state of 
things. It exalts the fashionable prima donna at the 
expense, very often, of her scarcely less worthy asso- 
ciates; it never fails to enlarge upon her most 
familiar efforts; it records her words as though they 
were pearls of wisdom, and watches her movements 
as though they were big with the fate of nations. 
All this, aided by the sense of importance which 
attends everything in print, invests her person and 
work with a halo as of some superhuman attribute. 
Rarely, or never, is she criticised unfavourably, 
though carelessness or presumption often lay her 
open tothe shaft of censure. She is more sacred 
than an African idol, which the disappointed wor- 
shipper does sometimes venture to thrash. 

Those who say that opera cannot do without this 
most costly personage talk pure nonsense. When 
she is away nobody feels any the worse. Some time 
ago the managers of a great musical festival 
resolved to do without a famous prima donna rather 
than pay her price. Consequently there was much 
shaking of dubious heads, and holding up of fright- 
ened hands. But what really came of it ? Nothing. 
The festival without the famous singer turned out a 
greater success than its immediate predecessor, at 
which she was present. The fact is that, while our 
public are ready enough to run after the prima donna 
when she appears, they are far from looking upon 
her as a sine qud non. They only ask performances, 
in opera-house, or concert-room, which shall be 
adequate to the work undertaken. For those they 
are ready to pay a reasonable sum, and with those 
they are disposed to be content. 

With a good working company of capable artists 
and with powerful inducements to perfect his 
ensemble our Manager might succeed eventually in 
winning back to opera the support of musical people 
of all classes. These have now nearly as great an 
aversion to the performed lyric drama as, according 
to John Foster, the essayist, men of taste have to 
professed religion. One thing is certain—the opera 
can only be revived by appealing to, and deserving, 
the patronage of those who know what a good 
representation implies. No reasonable man asks 
for the stern and rigid principles which, as exem- 
plified at Wagnerian performances, convert the 
opera-house into a place of penance—of solemn 
contemplation turned, generally, in the direction of 
nasty sins. This is one extreme; the other we 
find beneath the roof of Italian opera where the 
supreme consummation seems to be the personal 
triumph of a lady who thinks herself worth hundreds 
of pounds per night and, as a writer wittily said the 
other day, is prepared to ruin any number of 
managers by receiving as much more as she can get. 

“ The old order changeth,” and, as regards opera 

in this country, has plainly come to an end. Now 











then is the time for some shrewd manager to break 
with all stupid traditions; present the lyric drama 
as an art upon a popular basis; have nothing to do 
with “stars,” and see to it that everything in his 
theatre is as perfect as care can makeit. If, under 
these conditions, opera remain in extremis, it cannot 
be worth saving. 
JoserH BENNETT, 





HOFFMANN’S “ UNDINE.” 


MENTION was recently made in THE Lutk of 
Hoffmann’s Undine, and of the various points on 
which, judging from the composer’s preliminary 
sketch or “ project” of the work, it resembled by 
anticipation the works of Wagner. Hoffmann is far 
better known by his tales than by his Miserere, his 
Requiem, his airs and choruses for Werner’s Crusade 
of the Baltic, or by his operas of Love and Fealousy, 
the Canon of Milan, and Undine. This last produc. 
tion, however, has always been regarded as his 
masterpiece; and it is the one musical work of 
Hoffmann’s which was produced with decided 
success. ‘It is easy,” says a writer onthis subject, 
“to account for the marked favour with which 
it was received in Germany. In the first 
place the fantastic nature of the subject was emi- 
nently suited to the peculiar genius of the com- 
poser. Then he possessed the advantage of having 
an excellent libretto, written by Lamotte-Fouqué, 
the author of the original tale; and, finally, the 
opera was admirably executed at the Royal Theatre 
of Berlin.’ Count Molke, who is now 84 years of 
age, and the Emperor William, who is several years 
older, may possibly have heard Hoffmann’s Undine, 
which was brought out in 1817; but the number ot 
persons now living who witnessed the performance 
must, to say the least, be limited. M. Fétis, who never 
heard it, declares in his voluminous dictionary, s0 
often incorrect, that Hoffmann “ gave music lessons, 
painted enormous pictures, and wrote licentious 
novels [which he never did], without succeeding in 
making himself remarked in any style.” Surely 
Hoffmann’s fantastic tales have been remarked ?— 
especially in France, where plays and operas have 
again and again been derived from them. How- 
ever that may be, the opera of Undine was, 
according to M. Fétis, a work which “ by the judg- 
ment of the best critics could not be classed among 
those compositions which mark an epoch in art.” 
M. Fétis seems in an historical sense to have been 
right, for Hoffmann’s Undine, far from having 
“marked an epoch in art,” is almost entirely for- 
gotten. Yet M. Fétis admits that there were 
certain parts in which genius was evinced. He adds, 
unfortunately for himself, that want of connection, 01 
conformity, of conception and of plan might be 
observed throughout; we say “unfortunately,” 


because no less competent a judge than Carl Maria 
von Weber happened to be present at the first 
representation of the work, and to have written an 
account thereof which in no way agrees with the one 
given at second hand by M. Fétis, and which shows 
decisively that far from being disfigured by any 
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“want of connection, of conformity, of conception 
and of plan,” Undine presented the very qualities of 
which M. Fétis deplores the absence. ‘This 
work,” wrote the composer of Euryanthe, which 
more certainly even than Undine must be 
classed among the operas by which Wagner 
has been specially influenced, ‘seems really to 
have been composed at one inspiration; and I 
do not remember, after hearing it several times, that 
any passage ever recalled me for a single minute 
from the circle of magic images that the artist 
evoked in my soul. Yes, from beginning to end, the 
author sustains the interest by the musical develop- 
ment of his theme so that, after a single hearing, one 
really seizes the ensemble of the work ; and detail 
disappears in.the naiveté and modesty of his art. 
With rare abnegation, such as can be appreciated 
only by kim who knows what it costs to sacrifice 
the triumph of a momentary success, Herr Hoffmann 
has disdained to enrich some pieces at the expense 
of others; which it is so easy to do by giving them 
an importance which does not belong to them as 
members of the entire work. The composer always 
advances visiby guided by this one aspiration—to 
be always truthful, and to keep up the dramatic 
action without pause, instead of checking or fetter- 
ing it in its rapid progress. Diverse and strongly 
marked as are the characters of the different per- 
sonages, there is, nevertheless, something which 
surrounds them all; it is that fabulous life, full of 
phantoms and those soft whisperings of terror 
which belong so peculiarly to the fantastic. Kuhle- 
born is the character most strikingly put in relief, 
both by the choice of the melodies and by the instru- 
mentation, which, never leaving him, always an- 
nounces his sinister approach. 

“This is quite right,” adds Weber ; “ Kiihleborn 
appearing, if not as destiny itself, at least as its 
appointed instrument.” This, too, shows that a 
well-known Wagnerian device had been anticipated 
by Hoffmann. 

“ After him,” continues Weber, ‘‘comes Undine, 
the charming daughter of the waves, which, made 
sonorous, now murmur and break in harmonious 
roulades, now powerful and commanding, announce 
her might. The arietta of the second act, treated 
with rare and subtle grace, seems to me a thorough 
success, and to render the character perfectly. 
Hildebrand, so passionate, yet full of hesitation, and 
allowing himself to be carried away by each 
amorous desire ; and the pious, simple priest, with 
his grave choral melody, are the next in importance. 
In the background are Bertalda, the fisherman, and 
his wife, and the Duke and Duchess. The strains 
sung by the suite of the latter breathe a joyous, ani- 
mated life, and are developed with admirable 
gaiety, thus forming a contrast with the sombre 
choruses of the spirits of the earth and water, 
which are full of harsh, strange progressions. The 
end of the opera, in which the composer dis- 
plays, as if te crown his work, all his abund- 
ance of harmony in the double chorus in eight 
parts, appears to me grandly conceived and per- 
fectly realised. He has expressed the words, ‘ Good 





night to all the cares and to all the magnificence 
of the earth’ with true loftiness and with a soft 
melancholy which, in spite of the tragic conclusion 
of the piece, leaves behind a delicious impression 
of calm and consolation. The overture and the 
final chorus which enclose the work here give one 
another the hand. The former, which evokes and 
opens the world of wonders commences softly, goes 
on increasing, then bursts forth with passion; the 
latter is introduced withoutjbriskness, but mixes up 
with the action and calms and satisfies it com- 
pletely. The entire work is one of the most spiritual 
that these latter days have given us. It is the 
result of the most perfect and intimate comprehen- 
sion of the subject completed by a series of ideas 
profoundly reflected upon, and by the intelligent 
use of all the material resources of art; the whole 
rendered into a magnificent work by beautiful and 
admirably developed melodies.” 

Is there no German manager sufficiently enter- 
prising to reproduce a work of which Weber could 
write in such terms as these:? 

H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 


A worD about the operatic doctor. In foreign 
theatres the doctor holds an official post, receives a 
salary, and is expected as part of his duty to attend 
any member of the company who falls ill, or who, 
without perhaps being very seriously indisposed, 
requires a certificate of indisposition. In an opera 
company there are, counting members of the chorus, 
of the ballet, ofthe orchestra, and of the body ofsuper- 
numeraries, so many persons that in the ordinary 
course of things a certain number of them are sure 
to be always suffering from some ailment. The 
ballet girls, insufficiently clothed, at least from a 
sanitary point of view, and constantly exposed to 
draughts, are peculiarly liable to colds; and acci- 
dents are constantly happening to the scene shifters 
and machinists of various kinds. The principal 
artists can, of course, please themselves in the 
choice of medical attendant ; but the doctor of the 
theatre is at their service if they like to profit by his 
advice, and no certificate of indisposition is valid 
unless signed by him. In England the operatic 
doctor is sure to be a lover of music, and in his own 
profession he is generally a specialist ; which means 
that he is prepared to see in every ailment the par- 
ticular malady which he has studied to the exclusion 
more or less of all others. For this reason the 
manager, though he may like him as a friend, yet 
hates him in his character of throat doctor. Partly 
from the mental peculiarity developed by undivided 
attention to one form of disease, partly also from 
good nature and willingness to oblige, he is ready 
at any moment to give a certificate of indisposition 
to vocalists indisposed to sing; and managers have 
been heard to say that if there were fewer throat 
doctors there would be less inability to sing. 
Against this statement, however, place the fact 
that singers are sometimes overworked, and it will 
be understood that the operatic doctor may in many 
cases be the artist’s best friend and the manager's 
also. 


At the present stage of scientific research, when 
cunning experts are busy fitting together links to 
forma chain that shall bind man into the closest 
relationship with the animal world, it is not out of 
place to insist upon every matter of form and 
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conduct which sets man apart from the brute. It 
has been noticed that the smile, either of active 
delight or passive approval, is denied to all but the 
head and chief of living creatures. This is one of 
the points at which a link is missing. No other 
species, at least, as far as we know, ever accords 
to any one of its members praise or censure. If 
then the act of applause separate man from the 
rest of nature, may not a more careful analysis of 
the emotion, and its modes of exercise, enable us to 
distinguish one man from his fellows, and supply 
us with the means of dividing the whole race into 
distinct classes? To those, whom duty calls to 
many varieties of public gatherings, few things 
appear more striking in their kaleidoscopic features 
than the kinds and degrees of the manifestations of 
feeling presented by the audiences. Again, has not 
each unit of a listening crowd some little way of 
showing commendation unlike his fellow auditor ? 
Applause is a dynamic force that, like the wind, is 
constantly shifting and varying, without any 
balanced alternation; it may move generally in 
medium currents, and then rush from one extreme 
to another, from a sigh toa roar, from a breath toa 
whirlwind. The part it plays in representation is 
anything but unimportant, and it is no sort of affecta- 
tion tosay that an audience“ assist ” at a performance. 
So vivifying and beneficent is the force of applause 
that it inspires the performer and animates the 
whole enterprise. We were made sensible of its 
life-giving properties on a recent occasion at Dulwich 
College, when the boys of that educational establish- 
ment attended a concert, given in the Hall, in 
aid of funds devoted to their pastimes. The cheer- 
ing of some hundred youths has a ring about it 
that stimulates and thrills the most jaded. It 
seemed to give additional strength of voice, and 
unwonted elasticity of phrasing to all the performers 
concerned. But toone, Master Norman Cummings, 
who on that evening made his first bow in public, 
as a performer on the pianoforte—to him the cheers 
of his school-fellows must have been encouraging 
indeed. No doubt they will prompt him to sus- 
tained exertions in the study of music, so that when 
he returns from Leipzig he will be able to show that 
well-timed applause was not thrown away. 


Franz Liszt has reason to complain of the 
canard. Some time ago he was represented .as 
dangerously ill, and obituary articles were prepared 
in the newspaper offices of all Europe, while, all 
the time, there was little or nothing the matter 
with the great virtuoso. The other day, came a re- 

rt that the affliction cf blindness had suddenly 
allen upon him. Warned by previous experience, 
the story was kept waiting on the threshold of the 
house of belief. Of course, a denial followed, but, 
as it cannot be deemed wholly satisfactory, there is 
still, at the moment of writing, some doubt as to the 
real facts. We earnestly hope that the news is 
wholly false. Whatever opinion may be held as to 
the influence of Liszt upon music, and regarding 
his pretensions as a composer, an artist of such 
pre-eminent attainments, and a man of so powerful 
an individuality commands the interest of the entire 
world. He is a conspicuous figure in a society not 
too largely endowed with great men, and we would 
have him spared as long as his faculties enable him 
to fill with honour and dignity the position he has 
won. 


M. GAYARRE, the tenor, has just taken to wife the 
daughter of the mayor of his native town. To what giddy 
heights can a successful artist attain now-a-days ! 











FROM THE PROVINCES. 
——o 


Essw VavLe.—On the 4th August (Bank Holiday), an 
important Eisteddfod was held at the New Market Hall, 
Ebbw Vale. The chief event was a choral competition 
(prize £50) for the best rendering of ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” and “Amen” (Messiah). Three choirs competed, 
viz., Dowlais Choral Society (Mr. J. Evans, conductor), 
the Ebbw Vale Choir (Mr. J. Mason), and the Ebbw Vale 
and Beaufort United Choir (Mr. Thos, Davies). Mr, 
John Thomas, Llanwrtyd, adjudged the prize to the 
Dowlais Choir. The victors afterwards received an 
ovation in the streets, and at the local railway stations 
through which they passed on their return homewards, 
For the prize of £10, offered for the best congregational 
singing of the missionary hymn, ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” only one choir entered the lists, viz., Caer. 
salem Choir, Ebbw Vale. They were, however, awarded 
the prize. There was a large number of other compe. 
titions at this meeting. 


LivERPOoL.—The distribution of the certificates to the 
successful students at the recent examinations under the 
Royal Academy of Music, was made by Sir George Macfar. 
ren, at St. George’s Hall,on July 29th. From the report 
read by the local secretary, it appears that the centre has 
made steady and decided progress. In 1881, 37 candi- 
dates presented themselves, of whom 22 passed. In 1882 
out of 56 candidates 34 passed; in 1883, 93 competed, of 
whom 60 passed, and in the present year 140 entered and 
g9 were successful. This, in the face of more and more 
stringent examinations may be fairly considered as highly 
encouraging. After the business of the meeting was over, 
Sir George took occasion to deliver a long and eloquent 
address upon the subject of the profession of which he is 
so worthy a member. The advice he gave to the students 
was exceedingly valuable, especially a much-needed 
warning that the certificates of merit then given were by 
no means to be taken as a diploma authorizing the owners 
at once to offer themselves to the world as full fledged 
‘professors of music.’ In speaking of music at large, he 
impressed upon his hearers the fact that a thorough 
mastery of the subject could only be obtained by a life 
study, and while urging the prominence, and indeed the 
precedence due to the study of harmony, he deprecated 
the idea that the whole object of this study was to enable 
persons to compose; it being, in fact, the grammar of the 
art, enabling you to see the merits of the music you play and 
the music you hear. In concluding, the speaker earnestly 
advocated an intelligent study of the pianoforte as being the 
only instrument upon which music might be performed in 
its entirety, thus giving the pleasure incident upon hearing 
the whole of a play as against the diluted enjoyment 
derived from hearing extracts.— The Philharmonic Choral 
Society announce that they will give four Concerts in St. 
George’s Hall during the ensuing season. At the first 
Concert the conductor’s Fridolin and Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis Night will be given. St. Paul and The Messiah 
will follow, but arrangements are not yet completed for the 
final Concert.—The arrangements for the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, as given in these columns last month are now 
practically complete, and the pavilion specially erected 
to hold 10,000 persons is receiving its finishing touches. 
The evening Concerts will be of particular interest, and 
are arranged as follows: -On Monday the 15th September, 
Tuesday and Saturday the 16th and 2oth, miscellaneous 
programmes will be given. On Wednesday and Friday, 
Elijah and Israel in Egypt are to be performed by tht 
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Philharmonic Choral Society under the direction of Signor 
Randegger. The band of 63 performers has been chosen 
from the leading orchestras, with Mr. E. W. Thomas as 
leader. The new sacred cantata Nebuchadnezzar, specially 
composed by Dr. Parry, will be given on Thursday evening, 
the Liverpool Cambrian Choral Society furnishing a 
chorus. The Soli parts in these three works will be sung 
by Madame Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. 
James Sauvage, Mr. Hirwen Jones and other well-known 
artists. 


SwaNnSEA.—In accordance with promise, Madame Patti 
gave her Concert at Swansea on the 14th of August in aid 
of the funds of the local hospital. The event was looked 
forward to with much pleasurable anticipation, and the 
unqualified success with which it was attended has given 
mutual satisfaction. Patti appeared to great advantage, 
and the great singer herself was apparently very pleased 
with the hearty way in which the people of the locality 
responded to a timely call in behalf of a generous cause. 
The programme opened with a characteristic duo con- 
certante for pianoforte and violin, from Guillaume Tell, 
played by Signor Tito Mattei and Madame Castellan. An 
aria from Tannhduser was then given by Signor Bonnetti, 
after which Madame Patti came before the audience, who 
hailed her appearance with rapturous applause. She sang 
in her sweetest and most expressive manner, “ Una voce 
poco fa.” She was encored as a matter of course, and 
acknowledged the honour by singing the Christy Minstrel 
ballad, “‘ Far from the old folks at home.” Never was an 
audience more delighted. Madame Patti and Signor 
Nicolini subsequently gave the duet, “Ah, morir potessi 
adesso’’ (Ernani). Bouquets were showered upon the 
“Queen of Song,’ as she bowed and retired. She after- 
wards sang in a manner that thrilled all hearts, the Welsh 
song, ‘‘ One bright summer morning.” An encore fol- 
lowed, and, to the gratification of the audience, she re- 
turned and sang ‘“‘ Home, sweet home.” Madame Patti 
and several other artists subsequently rendered with 
temarkable effect other selections, and at the close of the 
Concert a vote of thanks was tendered to all of them. 





Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have accepted an 
invitation to visit Norwich during the Festival, and will be 
present at two performances. Their Royal Highnesses will 
be the guests of Lord Hastings, at his seat Melton Con- 
stable, Norfolk. 

Berrow’s Worcester Fournal is publishing some in- 
teresting and well-written articles on the works to be 
performed at the Three Choirs’ Festival. We take the 
following from a notice of Dr. Bridge’s Hymn to the 
Creator :—‘** It opens with a graceful orchestral prelude 
in the key of A Major, twelve-eight time, the figure of 
the introduction being used in the accompaniment after 
the entry of the chorus on the words ‘Highest, Omnipo- 
tent,’ and again as the theme for fugal imitation on the 
words, ‘ Of everything Thou art the source,’ A beautiful 
tfect is produced by a fortissimo chord on the last word 
of the sentence suddenly breaking off, the unaccompanied 
voices on a low chord singing, as it were, in awe and 
deep humility, ‘No man is worthy to pronounce Thy 
name.’ The treatment throughout is of a pastoral 
character, and thoroughly poetic; the whole composition 
has been well conceived, and, although of small dimen- 
sions, will add to the reputation of Dr. Bridge, who will 
himself conduct the work in the mother church of the 
‘ounty in which he was born,” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
To the Editor of Tue Lute. 

S1r,—In my parish, once rural now suburban, there was 
for some considerable time a very lively agitation about 
the Church choir, which up to that period consisted of the 
best available voices, both male and female, that the 
neighbourhood possessed. To many of the objections 
raised to the choir I took but little heed, as they seemed 
based chiefly upon sacerdotal notions, that appeal but little 
to a mind without, I must confess, any special religious 
predilections, and perhaps destitute altogether ot what is 
called high church principles. For instance, I could not 
understand why a treble voice, from a boy in cassock and 
surplice, should be more meet and acceptable than a 
soprano, from a female clothed in ordinary attire. There 
was, however, one argument which appeared to attack the 
old system with force, and that was grounded on the 
necessity of congregational singing, to which the mixed 
choir, instead of being a help, was declared to be an 
impediment. Not haying had a musical education, I was 
unable clearly to see that the silence of the congregation 
was entirely caused by the select choir. Still it was un- 
doubted that worshippers were absolutely dumb when the 
praises of God were vicariously rendered by the party in 
the singing gallery. Therefore I was induced, not without 
reluctance, to join the movement for the removal of the 
choir to the chancel, and for the members thereof to wear 
ecclesiastical raiments. In some respects the results may 
be thought satisfactory ; but unfortunately in that particular 
branch of benefit the prospects of which procured my 
suffrage, there is none. For there is no improvement 
whatever in the singing of the congregation. Un- 
affected by the men and boys, calling out and answer- 
ing back the songs of praise and adoration, they remain as 
dumb as when refusing to follow the lead of the singing 
gallery. This is really disappointing. I was prevailed on 
to forego objections to a movement with whichI had little 
sympathy, by promise of a good that has not been realized. 
Let it be understood that I do not charge the choir with 
either incompetency or exclusiveness. They sing fairly 
well and use only plain song. Seldom does a set service 
or anthem deprive the congregation of opportunities for 
joining in exercises which mainly and properly consist of 
the ordinary chant or psalm tune. Then why is it the 
people that crowd the church, particularly of an evening, 
why is it they are still mute? Do they, in the matter of 
prayer and praise, regard the choir in the same lightas they 
formerly did the now defunct ‘‘Amen-clerk?” Scarcely ; 
for such barefaced shams are not just now in favour, Is it 
that they cannot sing? Certainly not. In my own pew, 
Ican say, each and every one can sing. Yes, and will 
sing the very same hymns and tunes when they get to our 
home. Then why not in the house dedicated to praise ? 
Surely there is some baleful influence holding them silent, 
and it is none other than that false shame which so often 
keeps the good thoughts unsaid, and the good deed undone. 
Something like a conspiracy is found in our church, formed 
to prevent the voice answering to the grateful heart. 
Should I be so far carried away by my feelings, and the 
choir’s example, as to be audible, 1 am looked down into 
silence. Neighbours turn to stare at my _ freedom, 
and the squire seems to meditate upon the advisability of 
having me charged with brawling in church. Nevertheless 
a little courage may overcome these obstacles, and for that 
purpose give us leaders! Let the organist tell off some of 
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his forces, and post them amongst the people in different 
parts of the building, to start and support our feeble 
strains. Who knows but that we shall then secure that 
most desirable aid to worship, congregational singing ! 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


PSALMOby. 
., Middlesex, August 25th. 


SCRAPS FROM AMERICA. 
——-Oo—— 

‘Try say that no brass band can play as many airs asa 
drum major can put on. 

Ir we look around in modern music, we will find that 
we have a terrible deal of mind and astonishingly few 
ideas. 

THE English papers have, so we think, made entirely 
too much ado about Master D’Albert. Let him alone, and 
he will (again) come home, bringing his, etc. 

PLayinG the violin has become a craze among the 


Boston ladies. The violin makes a very comfortable chin 
rest, and should be encouraged everywhere. 


Ir has been well said that a poor excuse is better than 
none at all, as in the case of the boy, who, when called to 
account for fishing on Sunday, replied, “I know I do, 
but then before the fish begin to bite, I always whistle 
one of Moody and Sankey’s tunes.” 


WE have heard of many cases of extreme bashfulness, 
and are disposed to admire that quality which prevents a 


young lady from acting too bold in the company of the 
opposite sex. But the Louisville girl who refused to take 
lessons on the violin, when she found that she would need 
a bow, is rather too much for us. 


A NEw field of employment has been opened for musical 
composers. A German advertises that he will furnish all 
who wish to see fheir names in print, with suitable 
compositions to be published. Of course he has not given 
scale of prices—so we are unable to say what he changes 
for a symphony or a dance tune. If there is a supply 
offered, there must be-a demand. This sort of business 
is as yet uncultivated, and as there is some money in it, 
the example of the German composer no doubt will soon 
be imitated. 


Many young musicians over-value their abilities, hence 
they are ready to’step into almost any position that opens 
itself, without fully considering the question whether they 
are qualified to fill it or not. Bear in mind, young man, 
that the world judges you only by what you have done, 
not by what you feel yourself capable of doing. Bear in 
mind also, that the world at large is a far better critic of 
yourself than you are. You may consider yourself smart 
in your own conceit, but you cannot make the world 
believe the same. Many young men imagine they know 
more than they actually do, and when they get older, they 
are in danger of falling into the other extreme. Try 
therefore early in life to arrive at a correct estimate of 
yourself. This is a bit of advice.that is good for the 
great player and singer as well as for the humble country 
teacher. 





RUBINSTEIN’S new opera, The Parrot, to be produced 
‘at Hamburgh, in November, is founded on an Eastern 
legend. Let us hope that it will be more successful than 
Sulamith, which is also based on an Eastern story. 





REVIEWS. 


— -o—- 


PATEY AND WILLIS, 

The Child and the Shadow. Song. Words by T. Mal. 
colm Lawson. Music by Alice Borton. 

Tue child and the angel of death are again brought 
together in the verses of this song, and Mr. Lawson 
must have been more than a little puzzled in dealing 
anew with a subject so overwrought. Alice Borton’s 
music is always, to come extent or other, good. The 
composer has ideas and a happy expression—-merits here 
exemplified beyond dispute. 

The Cavalier’s Farewell. Song. Words by Herbert 
Bennett. Music by Hermann Klein. 

Tuis cavalier song has the true ring in it. Mr. Herbert 
Bennett’s verses have a certain gallantry of style and 
rhythmic vigour quite in keeping with the theme, while 
Mr. Klein’s music aptly heightens the sentiment, and is 
written with considerable skill and fancy. We observe 
that the song has been taken in hand by Mr. Joseph 
Maas. - 

WEEKES AND Co. 

Queen of the May. Cantata for ladies’ voices. Com- 
posed by Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Tuis little work, in which simple, pleasing music aids the 
charm of a pretty pastoral story, is well suited for use in 
ladies’ schools and classes. It would excite interest 
among the pupils, while improving their taste, for Mr. 
Caldicott has taken good care to avoid the vulgar and 
common-place. We scarcely need add that the composer 
often shows a power of delicate humour very refreshing 
to meet with. The Cantata has our heartiest commen- 
dation. 

NOVELLO, EWER AND Co. 

Te Deum Laudamus. Arranged to be sung to triple 
and single Chants, with suggestions for the use of triple 
Chants for certain of the psalms. By William H. Hunt, 
Mus. Bac., Lond. 

WE are unable to see any advantage from the use of 
triple chants calculated to remove obvious objections 
against an ungainly three-cornered form of composition. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that Mr. Hunt has 
arranged the Te Deum to chants triple and single with a 
good deal of judgment. The chants themselves are well 
written and thoroughly legitimate in character. 


ConraD HERZOG AND Co. 

Seven Hymn Tunes, as used at St. Aidan’s College 
Chapel. Composed by William H. Hunt, Mus. Bac., 
Lond. 

THESE tunes are pleasing, attractive, and well qualified 
to “take” with congregations. They are, moreover, 
soundly harmonised. Personally speaking, we should 
object to some of them as being more pretty than church- 
like, more namby pamby than grave and dignified. But 
our views are those of a small minority, and Mr. Hunt has 
here simply sought the ‘greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” 

Narcissus. Waltz for the Pianoforte. By Erskine Allon. 

Tuis Waltz is certainly not a pale copy of a worn-out 
form. It has features the interest of which arises from 
freshness. 

STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 

A Song of Life. (Lied des Lebens.) Four-part Song. 
English translation by- Constance Beale. Composed by 
Ferdinand Hiller. 

A’ SPECIAL interest attaches to this work, since it is in- 
scribed to the composer’s oid friend, Sir Julius Benedict, 
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in honour of that veteran’s jubilee. Ferdinand Hiller is a 
veteran himself, and can enter into the spirit of Herder’s 
poem on the fleeting years. Hence the music expresses 
feeling with the power of a master of musical craft. The 
part-song is considerably developed and varied in structure 
to suit the changeful sentiment of the poetry. It takes a 
high place amongst its class, and might well enter into 
the programme of Festival occasions. 


The Tryst. Song. Written by W. Davies. 
by Mary Carmichael. 


An unconventional song in point of form, and having 
about it some freshness of spirit. The composer writes 
with taste as well as simplicity. We object to the repeti- 
tion of a word for the sake of rounding off a musical phrases 
when repetition might have been avoided, and the end 
will gained. What can be worse than ‘‘ Because, because 
you are away.” This is the only blot on the song. 


Two Songs. Words by Goethe. 
Nachtlied. II. Blumengruss. English Words adapted by 
Fanny Lablache. Music by Phoebe Otway. 

THE composer of these songs tries to reproduce the 
characteristics of German songs, not without a considerable 
measure of success, She seems to give herself little trouble 
on the score of melody; but those who do not care for 
tune will find something to admire in other respects. 


Parted. Song. Words by Mrs. Hume Webster. Music 
by Arthur Hervey. 
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Mr. HERVEY is not up to his usual. mark in this song: 
His music falls dangerously near the level of common- 
place, where, we are bound to say, Mrs. Hume Webster’s 
verses find their natural home. 


To the Queen of My Heart. 
Music by Ernest Ford. 


Mr. Forp should apologise to Shelley for wedding his 
verse to music that is pretentious, and withal insignificant. 


























Song. Poetry by Shelley. 
































Lonpon Music PuBLISHING CoMPANY. 


Bonnie Lassie. Song. Written by Robert Allan. Com- 
posed by Arthur C. Haden. 

Tus is a pretty, simple song, with music well suited to 
te words. A natural and healthy ditty, it comes in the 


nidst of ultra-sentimental effusions like a whiff of fresh air 
toa room laden with perfumes. 












































If Thou art Sleeping, Maiden. Song. Words by Long- 
tllow. Music by Edward Hake. 


So good, that is not long enough. 


















Epwin ASHDOWN. 
In the Twilight. Reverie for the Pianoforte. By Edward 
Hake, 
Tars member of the “Lied ohne Worte” family is 
nelodious, but lacks the variety of treatment necessary for 
‘length. That is about its only fault. 















A List of the Principal Lyrical Works written by Edward 
Oxenford. 

Tuls is a remarkable document, as showing not only 
tmarkable industry, but still more noteworthy inventive. 
Xss, It gives the names of no fewer than 61 operas or 
hems in dramatic form, and as many as goo songs and 
lillads, To review this host is to be struck with the 
itazing diversity of subjects upon which the author’s fancy 
has lighted. He seems to have exhausted the whole 
g¢ of ideas fitted for lyrical treatment. Of the quality 



























No. I. Wanderer’s’ 





of his work we need not speak. Mr. Oxenford’s verses 
are always neatly made, singable, and very often animated 
by the true feeling without which words in poetic form are 
but as “ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 





Emma ABc0T, it is said, affers 50,000 dollars for a good 
opera in the style of Martha. Wagnerians must admit 
that she has the courage of her Philistinism. 

W. F. Warner, a Mansfield boy, has gained a musical 
scholarship, value £20 annually for three years, at the 
South Wales University. What are the Welsh lads 
thinking of ? 

WE read in the Worcester ¥ournal, “* The Anthem after 
the third collect will be Spohr’s ‘O sing unto the Lord,’ 
by that king among old English composers, Henry Pur- 
cell.” This is a little mixed. 


It is hard to say anything ungracious about the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s offer of £20 for the best concert 
overture, but we are tempted to remark that very rarely 
indeed do such inducements lead to good. The man who 
can write an overture fit for the Philharmonic Society, will 
do it, or has already done it, quite apart from money prizes. 

PorTSMOUTH has raised the sum necessary to found a 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music. But the town 
can hardly be congratulated, since the effort lasted a very 
long time, and one citizen, an alderman, “ planked ” two- 
thirds of the money. The alderman had his reward—he 
lunched with the Prince of Wales! Aldermen generally, 
please note. 


GRATEFUL for a pension of 3,000 marks bestowed upon 
him by the Municipality of Cologne, Ferdinand Hiller has 
bequeathed his album to the town. It contains a large 
number of interesting autographs. By the way, Herr 
Hiller’s gratitude is easily excited. What proportion does 
#150 per year bear to the honour and value of having 
been so long served by such a distinguished man ? 


Mr. Sinciair Dunn gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive entertainment at the Birkbeck Institution on August 6. 
It was entitled ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ being a lec- 
ture on the Jacobite times, illustrated by the songs of the 
period. Mr. Dunn was assisted by the Misses Fenn and 
Lawrie and Messrs. Noldwritt and Fenton. Mr. Sinclair 
Dunn sings the well-known old ballads with power and 
effect. 

PRINCE ALBERT VicToR oF WaALEs is taking easily to 
royal courtesy. When serenaded at Heidelberg the 
other day he asked the performers to oblige with the 
“Watch on the Rhine.” But what will our French 
friends say? By this time they have forgotten the 
honours paid to the body of the poor young bandsman 
who—sad irony of fate—came over to the Healtheries 
to die. 


Some statistics of the last opera season at Covent 
Garden may not be without interest. In all 53 perform- 
ances were given and 20 operas were performed, Faust 
leading the way with seven representations, followed closely. 
by La Traviata with five, while the Ugonotti and the Nozze 
di Figaro were each given four times. The most hard 
worked artistes were M. de Reszke, who sang on 32 occa- 
sions, Signor Marconi with 28 performances, Signor 
Cotogni 24, and then a long drop to M. Devoyod and 
Signor Mierzwinski with 16 and 13 respectively. Mdlle. 
Tremelli heads the prime donne with 17 nights, Mesdames 
Lucca, Albani, and Patti being credited with 15, 14, and 
Ir representations. With regard to the conductors, Signor 
Bevignani officiated on 33 occasions, and M. Dupont on 20. 
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POET’S CORNER. 
—— 0—--- 
“TO A CHILD VIRTUOSA.” 
I. 

& HILD, when to-night alone upon the stage, 

Ry With tiny hands you woke the fev’rish chords, 
In streams of harmony which might assuage 

Passion, pain, longing, out of 1each of words ; 
When (ev’n as Amphion in the old time played 

Drawing dead ships which fraught with being seemed) 
You wielded the deft bow my life was stayed, 

And I, entrancéd, listening, sat and dreamed. 

I. 

I see you now, as then, child-like and fair, 

Lost in the clouds of harmony you made, 
Whilst the light streaming from your sunny hair 

Revealed the dimple by its lurking shade ; 
And the soft cadence of the theme you breathed 

Well might have made the tortured soul forget, 
Raising sweet living memories which wreathed 

With garlands new the ashes of Regret! 


Ii. 





I see youwhen some other, stronger hand 
Imprisons that which lately sped the bow 
(And this ere yet the running of life’s sand 
Had marked a decade by its silent flow), 
And then—when bow and string are laid aside 
And children’s hands wake fresh those echoes bright, 
Will you remember your life’s morning-tide ? 
Will memory bear you back, dear, to this night? 
Envoi. 
Child, thus I dreamt, and suddenly I woke, 
Roused by the thunder of applause which broke 
From all who heard you:—Ah! in the To-be 
Will praise delight you ev’n as now, m’amie ? 


~ Ep. HERON ALLEN. 
Bute, N.B., 1st _— 1884. 


Ernst LéweEnBERG, the pianist, is dead. 

AMALIE HalzInGER, the famous Viennese actress, is 
dead. 

Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. will publish Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon on October 1. 

Vienna is Slow about the Mozart monument. According 
to late report, the subscription had not gone beyond £6,000. 

Mr. Jos—PH BENNETT has accepted the office of musical 
adjudicator at the Meirion Eisteddfod, to be held at 
Dolgelly on New Year’s Day. 

REFERRING to the programme of the Church Congress, 
“E. H. T.” writes inthe Musical Standard :—“ It may be 
hoped that this subject (Church music) will for once 
receive really serious attention, and that the clergy present 
will not adopt their too common tactics in cases in which 
they find they are not getting all the talking to themselves 
or are getting obviously beyond their depth in a given 
discussion of trying to crush the topic under consideration, 
or to jerk themselves into a passing popularity, and at the 
same time mislead their listeners by the utterance of 
feeble good stories or inane witticisms.” Well done, 
“E, H. T.’ The extract shows perfect knowledge of 


clerical feeling and complete appreciation of clerical wit. 
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Mons. ELENA CorAnl is about to opena . vena school 
at her residence in West Hampstead. We wish her 
success. 

HERR NEuMANN invites the public of Bremen to essay 
the weary round of all Nidhi operas. Toujours 
perdrix ! 

Dr. SWINNERTON Heap will write a dramatic cantata 
for the next Wolverhampton Festival, of which he is con- 
ductor. 





THE programme-books at the forthcoming Norwich 
Festival will contain analytical and historical notes from 
the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett. 


Mr. Duprey Buck, the American composer, has refused 
the degree of Mus. Doc. He apparently anticipates the 
time when a man with no selection from the alphabet after 
his name will be as distinguished as was the undecorated 
Englishman amid the be-ribboned members of the Vienna 
Congress. 


THE Musical World says:—‘‘It is a remarkable fact 
that executive artists make a point of keeping aloof from 
the Wagner Festival performances. With the exception 
of the singers directly concerned in them, and of Minnie 
Hauk, who is a great admirer of Wagner, and has made a 
pilgrimage to the Bayreuth performances for several years, 
we find no celebrated stage name among the visitors. 
This is all the more astonishing, as many artists of the 
present day are indebted for great triumphs to Wagnerian 
characters. We will mention only Mdme. Nillson, Mdme. 
Albani, Campanini, &c., to say nothing of German artists.” 
[Our contemporary ought to know that, as a rule, execu- 
tive artists take interest in nothing with which they are 
not personally concerned, and he should have coupled 
with the name of Minnie Hauk that of Alwina Valleria.] 


A “ MEMBER OF THE SENATE” (Cantab) sends the fol- 
lowing example of University snobbishness to the Academic 
Gazette :—‘* While you naturally, and properly, urge the 
importance of the study and the taking of musical degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge, surely you cannot expect 
that holders of such degrees can be admitted to the full 
privileges of other graduates? You complain of the 
‘painful anomalies’ of a Mus. D.’s position. It is true 
that his position is quite anomalous; while it requires 
four years residence, or thereabouts, at the university, 
and about nine years subsequent waiting (on an average), 
together with due examinations, to attain to the degree 
of D.D., LL.D., or M.D.—no slight distinction—any- 
one can (by a residence of, not some years, but some few 
hours only) walk off with a doctor’s handle to his name 
and an imposing hood to his back. Until quite lately 


«, candidates for musical degrees were not even required to 


be examined in matters of elementary knowledge: now 
they have merely to pass a ‘ Local’ Examination. Musi- 
cal graduates have, practically, no connection whatever 
with the ufiversities whose degrees they hold, and the 
vast majority of men in residence and occupied with the 
details of ordinary university life are unaware even of 
the existence of a musical faculty. As a devoted student 
of music I wish all success to its cultivation, and when 
candidates for musical degrees are required to reside their 
three years and become real sons of alma mater, then we 
will call them ‘university men,’ and admit them to Con- 
vocation and Senate at the end of eight years from 
matriculation.” 

















rietors, Patey & Writtts, at 44, Great Marlborough 
est End Agent: Henry Vickers, 317, Strand. 
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